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occupation; and a character so much at peace with itself
that it need not seek for excitement abroad. France
already in the early nineteenth century was suffering from
the overcrowding of clerical professions and the neglect of
agricultural and commercial careers.1 It would hardly
have welcomed the entrance of women into this congested
field of activity.
The tradition of voluntary and independent action was,
therefore, to give a thoroughly feminine culture along the
lines of die past, but one so adapted to modem requite-
ments as to prepare the way for specialised studies when in
some exceptional case these became necessary or desirable.
Comparison with the State schools, so summarily created,
often soulless and without character, made convent educa-
tion more attractive to most parents.
Nevertheless, such an attitude plainly had its dangers,
and Mother Barat was alive to them, as may be seen from
these lines of a letter, issued to the whole Society in
December 1845. After deploring the fact that the
standard of studies and of teaching methods has fallen
somewhat, the foundress adds : " People are complaining
that we do not push on our children; that many lose
ground under our care; that mistresses are generally
behind the plan of their class. . . . Mothers brought up
with us compare their instruction with that received by
their children, and discover a marked difference." The
foundress here comments in detail upon the complaints
which have come to her ears, and asks that the standard of
scholarship and of teaching should be kept at a high level.
She insists especially on the care which should be given to
the younger classes in the school, in order to ground the
1 Sec Detnolins' A qtw timt la Sttpfriorittdts Sb$o-Saxons9 where the rush foe
clerical professions Is deplored.